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London Riots Cease 
as Marchers Depart 


Police and Jobless Demonstrators 
Clash Several Times During Week 


of Disorder and Uneasiness 


MANY HURT IN STREET FRAYS 


“Means Test” Is Source of Fric- 
tion; Unemployed Want 
It Abolished 


The hunger marchers who on October 
27 tramped into London from different 
parts of England have, with a few excep- 
tions, started homeward. Londoners were 
heartily glad to bid them farewell. While 
on the whole they were not disorderly, 
their presence furnished an excuse for 
thousands of London’s own unemployed 
to display their grievances. And this they 
did. Every night large numbers of them 
gathered at mass meetings — meetings 
which nearly always turned into unruly 
demonstrations. Between October 27 and 
November 1, ninety-three civilians and 
thirty-two police were badly hurt in these 
frays. 

The unemployed and destitute men and 
women who marched into London were not 
imbued with a revolutionary spirit. They 
went there to present a petition of 1,000,- 
000 names to Parliament asking that relief 
should be granted more generously. They 
further asked for a hearing of their case 
before the House of Commons. After 
waiting several days in vain for an answer 
to this request, it became apparent that 
their representatives would not be allowed 
to go before the House. This refusal em- 
bittered some of the marchers and they 
became violent. On November 1, they at- 
tempted to enter the Parliament grounds 
and buildings. The police repelled them, 
but not until after several hours of serious 
clashes—more serious because in addition 
to the hungry and desperate participating, 
there were also hundreds of London row- 
dies and hoodlums who entered the con- 
flict. After the police finally gained con- 
trol, they were not long in arresting the 
ringleaders of the jobless demonstrators. 
Then on November 2, the hunger march- 
ers, broken in spirit, were breaking up into 
little groups, and were departing for the 
regions whence they had come. 


Reason for Uneasiness 

This movement upon London was not 
of itself such a serious affair. Only a 
very small fraction of the unemployed 
participated. The great mass of people 
remained quiet, as they have been through- 
out this economic crisis in England, as well 
as the rest of the world. But it was nev- 
ertheless somewhat alarming. The crowd 
was in the main good-natured and orderly, 
but, as students of history recall, relatively 
quiet and orderly demonstrations have 
sometimes grown into threatening move- 
ments. Time after time in history such 
apparently innocent protests have been the 
forerunners of violence and revolution. 
Many great upheavals have started that 
way, so it is natural that there should be 
some alarm at every indication of restless- 
ness and impatience on the part of people 
who for years have endured anxiety and 
suffering. It is natural that the uneasi- 
ness should be the greater now that we 
are entering upon a winter which will be 
hard and bitter. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Election Figures Tell the Story of Democratic 
Triumph in All Sections of the Country 





The presidential election resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the Democrats. 
Governor Roosevelt of New York was 
elected to the presidency in one of the 
most sweeping victories in American his- 
tory. The elections of 1852, 1864 and 1928 
are the only parallels of the last century. 
On the day following the election, it ap- 
peared that Governor Roosevelt had won 
472 electoral votes to 59 for President 
Hoover. It appeared that the president 
had carried Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania and that Governor Roosevelt had 
carried the other 42 states of the Union. 

Both Senate and House of Representa- 
tives will be strongly Democratic. In- 
complete returns indicated that the Dem- 
ocrats would have 59 seats in the Senate to 
36 for the Republicans and one for the 
Farmer Labor Party. In the present Sen- 
ate there are 47 Democrats, 47 Republi- 
cans, one Farmer Laborite and one va- 
cancy. A number of prominent Republi- 
can leaders in the Senate will be retired 
from that body. Among them are George 
H. Moses of New Hampshire, president 
pro-tem of the Senate; James Watson of 
Indiana, the Republican leader in the Sen- 
ate; Reed Smoot of Utah, chairman of 
the powerful Finance Committee and co- 
author of the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill; 
Wesley Jones of Washington, author of 
the famous “five and ten” law to help en- 


force prohibition; and Hiram Bingham of 
Connecticut, who is the leader of the 
anti-prohibition forces on the Republican 
side in the Senate. John B. Chappel of 
Wisconsin, who defeated the progressive, 
John J. Blaine, for nomination, has been 
defeated by his Democratic opponent. 
William G. McAdoo, secretary of the 
treasury under Wilson, has been elected 
to the Senate from California. Bennett 
Champ Clark, son of the late Champ 
Clark, former speaker of the House of 
Representatives, defeated his Republican 
opponent in Missouri. 

As we go to press, complete figures for 
newly-elected members to the House of 
Representatives cannot be obtained but it 
is certain that the majority for the Demo- 
crats will be heavy. 

Lieutenant-Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, Democrat, was elected by an over- 
whelming majority to succeed Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to the governorship of New 
York. Governor Cross of Connecticut, 
Democrat, was reélected, though the state 
gave its electoral vote to Hoover. Massa- 
chusetts reélected Governor Ely, Demo- 
crat. In Illinois the Democratic candidate, 
Henry Horner, won by a heavy popular 
vote over his Republican opponent, Len 
Small. In Kansas, it appeared the day 
following the election that Governor Harry 
Woodring, Democrat, had been defeated 
by A. M. Landon, a Republican. 


Governor Roosevelt 
Wins Great Victory 


Elected to Presidency by Avalanche 
of Votes Which Smashes All 


Recent Records 
LANDSLIDE TO THE DEMOCRATS 


Unified Effort Is Indicated as 
Party Wins Presidency 
and Congress 


The United States is to have a change of 
government. The voters of the nation de- 
termined that last Tuesday when they 
swept the slate clean by electing Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, of New York, to the presi- 
dency; John Nance Garner, of Texas, to 
the vice-presidency; by electing a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives and a 
Democratic Senate. The Democratic party 
is to have control of the executive and 
legislative branches of the national gov- 
ernment for the first time in fourteen 
years. This represents a tremendous 
swing of public sentiment during the last 
four years. In 1928, Herbert Hoover, 
leading the Republican party, was elevated 
to power by an unprecedented majority. 
He carried all the states of the Union ex- 
cept Massachusetts, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. He received 444 
votes in the electoral college, and Alfred 
E. Smith, his Democratic opponent, had 
but 87. 

So sweeping was the Republican victory 
at that time that many people spoke seri- 
ously of the probable complete disintegra- 
tion of the Democratic party. It had 
fallen into what appeared to be a hopeless 
minority. The Republican candidates in 
1920, in 1924 and again in 1928, had re- 
ceived majorities of the popular vote run- 
ning from six to seven million. The Demo- 
crats had not been able to gain control of 
the government for a generation, except in 
a time when the Republican party was 
split. It began to look as if there would 
have to be a reorganization of parties, and 
yet in four years there has come about a 
complete reversal of sentiment, and the 
Democrats are to be lodged solidly in 
power, with comfortable majorities in the 
national government and with governors 
of most of the states. How is this com- 
plete reversal to be explained? 


Politics and Depressions 


It is to be explained on several grounds. 
In the first place, the country has, of 
course, suffered from a severe economic 
depression, and hard times are nearly al- 
ways fatal to the party in power. As we 
glance back across the pages of history we 
see that this has been true. Going back 
a century we come to the panic of 1837. 
Following that crisis Martin Van Buren, 
the president, lost his position and the 
Democrats were succeeded in power by 
the Whigs. There was another economic 
crisis in 1857, and at the next election the 
Democrats were defeated by the then 
newly formed Republican party. It 
should be said, however, that other issues 
than the depression figured in this over- 
turn, for the Democratic party had split 
by 1860 on the issue of slavery. The panic 
and depression which began in 1873, was 
followed by the so-called “tidal wave” of 
1874, which swept a Democratic House of 
Representatives into office. The Repub- 
licans did, indeed, retain the presidency in 
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1876, but the result was so close that an 
electoral commission had to be summoned 
to decide the issue between Rutherford B. 
Hayes, the Republican candidate, and 
Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic candi- 
date. The place was given to Hayes, but 
Tilden had received the largest number of 
popular votes. The depression which began 
in 1892 and continued through most of 
Cleveland’s administration was followed 
in 1896 by the overthrow of the Demo- 
crats and the accession to power of the 
Republicans. Another depression broke 
in 1920, and the Democratic party, then 
in power, lost the presidency to the Re- 
publicans, though in that case, as in 1860, 
other issues predominated. This list of 
depressions includes only the most serious 
of the crises which have appeared in 
American history. 


The Republican Split 


A second factor in the overthrow of 
the Republican administration has been 
the split in the Republican party. The 
fact of that split has not been noticed 
much this year, because chief attention 
has been given to the depression, but the 
break in the ranks is a fact, nevertheless. 
The progressive Republicans, so strong in 
the Middle West, have refused to work 
with the regular Republicans. They have 
constituted what amounts to a third party. 
In fact, they have been closer to the Dem- 
ocrats during the Hoover administration 
than they have been to the administration 
Republicans. Most of the outstanding 
progressive leaders went over definitely to 
the Roosevelt camp. They still main- 
tained that they were progressive Republi- 
cans, but they supported the candidate of 
the Democratic party. This was true of 
Senators George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
Bronson Cutting of New Mexico, Hiram 
Johnson of California, Robert M. La Fol- 
lette and John J. Blaine of Wisconsin, and 
Smith W. Brookhart of Iowa. This is 
another case, then, of a Democratic vic- 
tory against a divided Republican party. 

This break in the Republican party is 
the more serious because it is based upon 
a difference of opinion as to how to han- 
dle agricultural problems. The farmers 
of the country are in serious distress, with 
their products selling at the lowest prices 
in history. Distress of that kind has usu- 
ally resulted in serious political upheavals, 
and so the breaking away of the normally 
Republican states in the Middle West 
from the Republican party was, under the 
circumstances, to be expected. 


Prohibition 


Another element in the situation this 
year was the prohibition controversy. Pro- 
hibition came into effect at a time of 
crisis, the World War. It is being affected 
by another great crisis, the depression. 
During the World War the thought upper- 
most in everyone’s mind was that all that 
was being produced within the country 
should be saved. The use of agricultural 
products for the making of liquor ap- 
peared to be a waste, and this constituted 
a strong argument in favor of prohibition. 
Now, with surplus products lying stored 
away in the granaries of the country, un- 
able to find a market, the argument about 
waste has little effect. On the other hand, 
taxes are high and money is scarce and the 
appeal for the legalization of wine and 
beer in order that they may be taxed, 
carries great weight. 

Hence the swing of sentiment at this 
time is away from prohibition. How far 
the swing will go no one knows, but it 
has been a political factor in the cam- 
paign, and it has operated in favor of the 
Democrats. The Democratic party went 
the whole way in demanding the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment and immediate 
legalization and taxing of beer. The Re- 
publicans said nothing about beer and 
promised only a modification of the 
eighteenth amendment. 

So much for the explanation of the 
Democratic victory. Now let us see what 
some of the consequences are. For the 
ultimate effects we must, of course, await 
the passage of time, but an interesting 
situation can be seen to have developed. 


For the next four months the country will 
be governed by a president who has been 
repudiated at the polls and by a Congress, 
many members of which have been de- 
feated. Not very many times in American 
history has a thing like this happened. We 
have had a considerable number of one- 
term presidents. We have had presidents 
who have been dropped by their own 
parties, but not often has a president been 
defeated at.the polls by a candidate of an 
opposing party. John Adams, the second 
president, was defeated for a second term 
by his chief political enemy, Thomas Jef- 


to the serious nature of the problems 
which are likely to press upon the govern- 
ment during the winter. Even though it 
may be that business fundamentally is 
improving, there is certain to be much 
unemployment and much suffering during 
the winter. There will be earnest appeals 
for relief to the hungry. There will be 
a forceful agitation of the farm problem. 
It is reported that farmers in great num- 
bers will march upon the capital of the 
nation to insist upon remedial legislation. 
The bonus question will also come before 
Congress, and great pressure will be 
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ferson. His son, John Quincy Adams, was 
defeated after one term by Andrew Jack- 
son. Martin Van Buren, renominated by 
the Democrats in 1840, lost to his Whig 
opponent, William Henry Harrison. Cleve- 
land, after having served a term, was 
defeated by Benjamin Harrison in 1888, 
while Harrison, who was running for re- 
election, was defeated by Cleveland in 
1892. William H. Taft, after the break- 
up of the Republican party in 1912, was 
defeated for renomination, being obliged 
to give way to Woodrow Wilson. Not 
since then, twenty years ago, has a presi- 
dent, after having served a term, been de- 
feated for reélection and been obliged con- 
sequently to administer the office of the 
presidency for four months after having 
been denied another term by the voters 
of the nation. 
Until March 4 

This year such a situation, always em- 

barrassing, has become more critical owing 


brought to bear for the payment of the 
bonus. And then there is the prohibition 
question, which will certainly be actively 
debated. The demand for the immediate 
legalization of beer will come before the 
session of Congress which opens next 
month. 

Under these circumstances many people 
have recalled the plans which were made 
by Woodrow Wilson, the plans which, ac- 
cording to his secretary, Joseph P. Tu- 
multy, were made by him previous to the 
election of 1916. It was thought, in the 
fall of that year, that he might be de- 
feated by the Republican candidate, 
Charles E. Hughes, the present chief jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. 
The World War was then in progress and 
it seemed a probability that the United 
States might be drawn into it. The situa- 
tion was very critical. With the thought 
that the man upon whom the responsibility 
should fall during the following years 
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should be given the powers of office at 
once, President Wilson had determined 
that if he were defeated, he would imme- 
diately appoint his successful opponent, 
Charles E. Hughes, secretary of state. 
President Wilson and Vice-President Mar- 
shall would then resign, so that Mr. 
Hughes might at once ascend to the presi- 
dency. Suggestions have been made that 
President Hoover may follow a similar 
course— that he may appoint Franklin D. 
Roosevelt secretary of state, and that he 
and Vice-President Curtis may then resign 
in order that Mr. Roosevelt may at once 
begin to grapple with the depression ac- 
cording to his own ideas and plans. There 
is, however, no official sanction whatever 
for these suggestions. 


Elements of Stability 


The situation at present is not as un- 
stable, however, as it might at first seem. 
There appears to be little danger that the 
short session of Congress which meets 
next month and continues until the fourth 
of March will act irresponsibly even 
though many members have been defeated 
for reélection and even though the admin- 
istration has been defeated at the polls. 
It seems probable that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be a better disciplined 
body than it was at the last session. All 
Democrats in Congress may be expected 
to look to President-elect Roosevelt for 
leadership. When any issue arises, his 
wishes will be taken into account by the 
members of his party in Congress. This 
will be true even of the Democrats who 
may have been defeated for reélection. 
They will be anxious to please the incom- 
ing president in the hope that they may 
receive appointments. 

So great was the Democratic tidal wave, 
however, that few Democrats lost their 
places and the members who are coming 
back next year will also be anxious to line 
up with the new president. Therefore, 
President-elect Roosevelt and his advisers 
will begin immediately to exercise an influ- 
ence over the actions of Congress. The Re- 
publicans, though defeated and disorgan- 
ized, will not be hopeless for the future for 
they realize that the Republican party is 
normally the majority party in the coun- 
try. They will have hopes of coming back 
in four years and they will not wish in the 
last days of the administration to act ir- 
responsibly. That is why we say that the 
danger of any kind of wild and ill-consid- 
ered legislation during the short session of 
Congress is not so great as one might 
think if he reflected merely upon the fact 
that this session will be in the hands of 
men elected two years ago instead of last 
week, 

Looking forward to the coming two 
years during which time the Congress just 
elected will be in power, we can see facts 
in the situation which tend to make for 
stability. There is a prospect of responsi- 
ble party government for a while. The 
president will have a working majority of 
the Senate behind him, and an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. This is something which President 
Hoover has not had. The parties in the 
Senate are practically tied. The House of 
Representatives is Democratic and even in 
the Senate a considerable number of mem- 
bers who are called Republicans are pro- 
gressive Republicans who do not work 
with the president. Hence, as a matter of 
fact, it may be said that President Hoover 
has a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives against him. Such a situation makes 
for uncertainty and instability and un- 
steady leadership. 


All this will be changed after the fourth 
of March. The new president with his 
chosen advisers will be in a position to 
exercise leadership. It may be expected 
that they will be followed for a time at 
least by majorities in the Senate and 
House. A president is likely to be strong 
with his own party during the early months 
of an administration. It will be to the 
interest of each individual Democrat to 
stand well with the Democratic administra- 
tion. Harmony may reasonably be ex- 
pected among those who have been chosen 
as the nation’s executive and legislative 
leaders. 
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French, Germans and Italians Live Harmoniously Under 
One Government, Each Keeping Own Language 





To most people, Switzerland is a coun- 
try where international conferences are 
held, a land of rugged mountains, beauti- 
ful lakes and attractive scenery. They 
naturally think of League of Nations meet- 
ings, disarmament conferences, world 
trade parleys and other congresses where 
statesmen and politicians from all corners 
of the globe assemble to iron out world 
problems. They connect it with the Lo- 
carno treaties signed in 1925 and more re- 
cently with the Lausanne conference on 
reparations which solved one of Europe’s 
most thorny post-war problems. They vis- 
ualize the eternally snow-capped Alps, the 
Jungfrau, St. Moritz, Interlaken, Lake Lu- 
cerne and other places about which they 
have heard from tourists or about which 
they have read. 

But Switzerland is in reality more than 
the “playground of Europe” and the cen- 
ter of international organizations. It is 
one of the most interesting countries of 
the world. Less than one-half the size of 
Maine, only two-thirds the size of West 
Virginia and slightly larger than Mary- 
land, Switzerland has gained a reputation 
for successful government, political and 
economic stability. While nations on all 
sides have been torn asunder by wars 
during the centuries of their existence, the 
Alpine nation has a record relatively free 
from external or internal conflicts and dis- 
turbances. 

Switzerland lies directly adjacent to four 
countries which were the bitterest of en- 
emies during the World War—two on the 
side of the allies, France and Italy, and 
two on the side of the central powers, 
Germany and Austria. However sympa- 
thetic the Swiss people may have felt to- 
ward one or the other of these groups, 
they succeeded throughout the entire pe- 
riod in maintaining their strict neutrality, 
and this in spite of the fact that roughly 
two-thirds of the people are German, one- 
tenth French and one-tenth Italian. 

No country in the world has succeeded 
in uniting people of different nationalities 
under one flag and one government so well 
as Switzerland. There is no minority prob- 
lem. The Italians living in the Ticino— 
the canton or district of Switzerland lying 
next to northern Italy—never complain of 
oppression by their government as the 
Germans in Poland, the Poles in Germany, 
and other minorities often do. 

Switzerland has solved the minority prob- 
lem, which has proved so troublesome to 
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many other nations, by making no dis- 
criminations. It has not one official lan- 
guage, but three—French, Italian and Ger- 
man. The official signs in all government 
offices, the paper money, the directions in 
all railway stations and in railway cars 
are written in the three languages. The 
presidency of the republic is rotated among 
the three peoples, one time a German be- 
ing chosen, the next a Frenchman and the 
next an Italian. The actual president of 
Switzerland, Giuseppe Motta, represents 
the Italian groups of the population. 

The country is not, however, a general 
conglomeration of three peoples living 
throughout. As a matter of fact, there 
are three distinct sections—French Swit- 
zerland, German Switzerland and Italian 
Switzerland—each differing from the other. 
In the four main cities of French Switzer- 
land—Geneva, Lausanne, Neuchatel and 
La Chaux de Fonds—one hears French 
spoken in the streets, trolleys and theaters. 
In the German cities—Bern, Zurich, Basle, 
Lucerne—German is the language com- 
monly used. And in the two picturesque 
Italian towns of Lugano and Locarno, one 
hears nothing but the musical intonations 
and rolling r’s of the Italian tongue. Thus 
it is possible to travel from one end of 
Switzerland to the other in less than half 
a day and pass through a miniature France, 
a miniature Germany and a miniature 
Italy. 

The Swiss people are not all hotel-keep- 
ers, Alpine guides or skiing instructors. 
Tourists do, it is true, constitute one of 
Switzerland’s major industries and provide 
a large part of the country’s income. But 
the people have other occupations. Watch 
and clock factories are to be found in all 
the cities, and thousands of workers can be 
seen each day adjusting the intricate me- 
chanism of the world-famous Swiss 
watches and clocks. Countless others 
work in the chocolate factories and in the 
condensed milk canneries. In the rural 
districts, dairying is an important occu- 
pation, as Swiss cheese is popular not only 
in the surrounding countries but also in 
distant lands. 

Today Switzerland is one of the most 
prosperous industrial nations of Europe. 
It has accomplished this in spite of the 
almost complete lack of raw materials, 
save dairy products. The abundance of 
water power and the close proximity of 
foreign markets have contributed to the 
advance, but the industry of the Swiss 
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people themselves has perhaps been the 
greatest factor. 

But the Swiss do not spend all their 
time at work. They seem to fit in har- 
moniously with their surroundings, for 
they have an inborn love of the outdoors. 
When occasions present themselves, they 
don hiking clothes, throw knapsacks filled 
with a few rolls and a cake of chocolate 
over their shoulders, and depart for a 
day in the mountains. Often they leave 
before daybreak and do not return until 
dark. While the Swiss have not made the 
great contributions to literature and art 
that other European nations have, their 
general knowledge of more than one lan- 
guage and their constant intercourse with 
other peoples have given them an unusual 
understanding and appreciation of what is 
going on in the world. 
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LUCERNE—LOOKING TOWARD THE CATHEDRAL 
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more Jimmy is the late Mayor 
—New York HERALD-TRIBUNE 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in 
our manners. —Blair 





Virgil said that the noblest motive of a 
statesman is to “do the public good.” You 
don’t suppose he was using slang, do you? 

—Altoona Mirror 





Wealth is the least trustworthy of anchors. 
—J. G. Holland 





“Hatred of enemies,” said Hi Ho, the sage 
of Chinatown, “is unfair, since it wastes 
thought and energy which might be devoted 
to the service of friends.” 

—Washington Star 

This is a presidential year, all right, and 
that’s about the only job that has been open. 

—JUDGE 





Upshaw calls the Republican Prohibition 
plank ‘a weasel-worded elongation of atten- 
uated innuendoes.” Only a sober man could 
say that. —NeEw YORKER 


Any one attending student gatherings today 
and familiar with student thinking is aware 
of the greatly increased seriousness of the at- 
titude to life that they show. 

—Dr. Stephen R. Duggan 





“Several playwrights whose work is un- 
suited to the stage,” we read, “are trying 
scenario-writing.” Others are content to go 
on trying theatre audiences, 

—London Humorist 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Jungfrau (yoong’- 
frow—ow as in cow), Neuchatel (nu-sha-tel’ 
—u as in burn, a as in art, e as in met), 
Vaud (vo—o as in go), La Chaux de Fonds 
(la sho da fon—la as in lap, o as in go, 
da as in dark, o as in go, n_ scarcely 
sounded), Giuseppe Motta (jew-sep’pay 
mot’ta—j is very soft, e as in met, o as in go, 
a as in final), Zurich (zoo’rick—i as in hit), 
Basle (bal—a as in altitude), Lugano (loo- 
ga’no—a as in art), Lucerne (loo-sern’—e as 
in met), St. Moritz (saint mo’rits—o as in 
go; English pronunciation. San mo-reets’— 
n scarcely sounded; French.), Interlaken (in- 
ter-lak’en—a as in art), Bokhara (bo-kar’a 
o as in go, a as in art), Kazan (ka-zan’—a 

as in art). 
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The Books You Read 


James Bryce, author of “The American Commonwealth” and former ambas- 
sador from Great Britain to the United States, gave an interesting definition of 
a good book to a group of students. “A book is good,” he said, “when it is 
bright and fresh, when it rouses and enlivens the mind, when it provides 
materials on which the mind can pleasurably work, when it leaves the reader 
not only knowing more but better able to use the knowledge he has received 
from it.” This definition properly places emphasis upon the desirability of reading 
for enjoyment. But it also rules out books which give pleasure for the mo- 
ment without stimulating the mind and without enlarging the reader’s capacity 
for future enjoyment. 

Some people make the mistake of reaching down for ‘their reading. They 
choose books which are simple and childish. When they pick up their news- 
papers they turn to the comic strips or “funny pages.” They look for material 
which covers ranges of experience over which they have passed. Naturally they 
receive little benefit from such reading, and, to most educated people, it seems 
justified only as a means of occasional relaxation. A larger number of readers 
reach out horizontally for material which stands on their own level of experience. 
They cover ground with which they are already familiar. They may acquire 
additional information of the sort easily and painlessly assimilated. But they 
gain little in understanding. They do not enlarge their visions. They do not 
strengthen their powers of further enjoyment. 

If one is mentally curious and energetic he will insist now and then upon 
a voyage of intellectual exploration. He is as anxious as anyone for pleasure and 
enjoyment, but he learns to find the thrills which come from venturing into 
new fields. He reads something occasionally that taxes his mind, something that 
he has to reach upward for in order to grasp. By such reading alone does one 
gain in wisdom and power. Thus does one exercise his mind so that it will be 
toughened. If one will insist that at least a fair share of his books meet the 
requirements set by Mr. Bryce, he will find his horizons widening. He will have 
all the immediate pleasures furnished by more shallow reading, and he will be 
adding to his equipment so that still deeper pleasures may lie ahead. W.E.M. 
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ENGLISH LABOR PARTY parties in the United States would sanction. 





Elsewhere in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
there is a discussion of the unemployment 
insurance system in England and the con- 
troversy which has arisen over its admin- 
istration. Last week an important report 
dealing with this subject was made in par- 
liament. A royal commission, that is, a 
commission authorized by an act of parlia- 
ment, had been studying the problem for 
two years. It finally brought in a majority 
and a minority report. The majority re- 
port is favored by the Conservatives, or 
Tories, while the minority report is fa- 
vored by members of the Labor Party. 

It is interesting to note that the ma- 
jority report, sustained as it is by the 
Conservatives of England, is much more 
radical than anything either of the major 


It declares for the principle of unemploy- 
ment insurance, and holds that this sys- 
tem should be continued. Furthermore, it 
declares that an unemployment insurance 
system should be devised for agricultural 
workers and domestic servants, two classes 
not included among those who may re- 
ceive unemployment benefits under the 
present English law. The report also de- 
clares that the government should be re- 
sponsible for training and educating those 
who are unemployed, especially young 
men and women, during the time that they 
do not have work. 

This Conservative report, which will no 
doubt be supported by a majority in par- 
liament, recommends that insurance bene- 
fits be given to unemployed persons dur- 





GOODNESS 
THAT’S 
ENDED!! 













ing a period of from thirteen to 
thirty-nine weeks each year, de- 
pending upon the length of time 
the unemployed person has been 
insured and has contributed to 
the unemployment insurance 
fund. It also recommends the 
continuation of the ‘‘means test.” 
(See page 8). 

The minority report of the 
commission, which is supported 
by the Labor party members, is 
more liberal toward the unem- 
ployed. It recommends _ that 
fixed sums be granted by the 
government to all unemployed 
persons during the entire period 
of their unemployment, whether 
they have been regularly em- 
ployed, or not, and whether or 
not they have made contributions 
to the unemployment insurance 
fund. This report also recom- 
mends the abolition of the 








BUT THE MELODY LINGERS ON 


—Talburt in Washington News 


“means test,” one of the causes 
of the recent riots. 





GRAN CHACO 


The Gran Chaco dispute, which 
has kept Paraguay and Bolivia in 
a state of actual, if not declared, 
war since June, continued un- 
abated last week with the Para- 
guayan forces making substantial 
gains. On November 6 they 
were victorious in one of the 
most decisive battles of the en- 
tire campaign. After a_three- 
hour struggle, they succeeded in 
wresting from Bolivian troops 
Fort Platanillos, one of the most 
strategic forts in the entire terri- 
tory. By holding this fort, the 
Paraguayans will be able to con- 
trol one of the important roads 
leading to other Bolivian strong- 
holds in the Chaco. 


GERMAN ELECTIONS 


Germany’s fourth national 
election this year was held No- 
vember 6. Thirty-five million 














voters went to the polls to elect 
a new Reichstag, the second to 
be chosen in the last three 
months. One of the outstanding 


WHO SAYS THE 
DOESN'T HURT THE 


HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT 
FARMER? 


—Darling in New York H®RALD-TRIBUNE 





results of the election was the 





decline in the National Socialist 

vote. Adolf Hitler’s party polled 2,000,- 
000 votes less in last week’s election than 
on July 31 when the last Reichstag elec- 
tions were held. As a result, they lost 
thirty-five seats in that chamber. Two 
parties, the Communists and the Nation- 
alists, made the heaviest gains. The Com- 
munists gained eleven seats, and the Na- 
tionalists thirteen. 

As had been expected, the election failed 
to clarify the political situation in Ger- 
many. No party gained sufficient votes 
to organize the Reichstag and control the 
government. Nor does it appear likely 
that several parties will be able to form a 
coalition and organize the government— 
the procedure generally followed in coun- 
tries having several political parties. As 
a result, the cabinet of Franz von Papen, 
which has been at the head of the Ger- 
man government since the early part of 
June when Chancellor Briining resigned, 
will probably continue to direct Germany’s 
affairs. It is not likely that the von Pa- 
pen cabinet will enjoy the support of the 
newly-elected Reichstag any more than 
it enjoyed the support of the last one. 

Thus the future course of German poli- 
tics is uncertain. If the Reichstag fails 
to lend its support to the cabinet and pol- 
icies of von Papen, it will have to be dis- 
solved by a decree from President von 
Hindenburg and new elections called. 


COMMUNIST ANNIVERSARY 

Millions of Russians assembled in Mos- 
cow on November 7 to celebrate the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the foundation of 
their Communistic government. During 
the entire day, millions of peasants and 
workers milled in the streets, and officials 
of the government reviewed the parades 
of soldiers. Speakers told the assembled 
crowds of the progress of industrialization 
under the Five-Year Plan, and declared 
that the world-wide depression would 
mark the end of capitalistic systems of 
government. 


MUSSOLINI RELENTS 


A new policy toward the opponents of 
Fascism has been inaugurated in Italy by 
Premier Mussolini. On November 6, Il 
Duce published a decree wiping out the 
offenses of countless political prisoners, or 
people who had been placed in custody 
because of the opposition to the Italian 
government. Those serving five-year sen- 
tences will be released, and those placed 
in custody for a longer period will have 
their sentences substantially reduced. 


DAVIS IN ROME 


From earlier conversations in London, 
Paris and Geneva, Norman H. Davis, 
American disarmament expert, went to 
Rome last week to confer with Premier 
Mussolini. The principal topic of discus- 
sion between the two statesmen was the 
dispute between France and Italy over 
the question of navies. This difference 
has been a disturbing element in disarma- 


ment negotiations since the London Con- 
ference of 1930 which the French and 
Italian delegates left without reaching an 
agreement. Mr. Davis and the American 
government are particularly anxious to 
settle this issue and to bring France and 
Italy into complete accord. The Italians 
are reported to be willing to negotiate 
with the French at the present time. 


FRENCH DISARMAMENT 


Further details of the French disarma- 
ment plan, which we discussed last week, 
were outlined at Geneva on November 4 
by Joseph Paul-Boncour, French minister 
of war. Aside from meeting Germany’s 
demand for equal armaments privileges 
by granting her a militia relatively equal 
to that of France and other nations, 
the French plan provides for greater con- 
sultation among the nations of the world 
in case of threatened war. It follows the 
lines of recent recommendations made by 
Secretary Stimson. Another new feature 
made public by M. Paul-Boncour is that 
European nations should agree to lend ac- 
tual military assistance to each other in 
case they are attacked. 


LYTTON REPORT 


The Lytton report on the Sino-Japan- 
ese conflict will be officially taken up by 
the Council of the League of Nations on 
November 21. The date originally set for 
the Council’s consideration was November 
14, but the Japanese delegate requested a 
week’s extension in order that his govern- 
ment might complete its comments and 
present them to the Council. 





Announcement 


As a service to our readers we are 
establishing a book department 
through which books may be ordered. 
If you wish to buy any book which 
we review or recommend, you may 
send us the retail price of the book 
(the price quoted by the publishers) 
and we will have the book sent to 
you immediately. There will be no 
extra charge to you for postage. 
This service may apply not only to 
books mentioned in these pages, but 
to any book which you may wish to 
order and which may not be avail- 
able at your local book store. We 
are initiating this service because we 
believe heartily in the benefit which 
comes from the reading of good 
books. We want to help our readers 
as much as we can in the selection 
of the best books, and we wish to 
make it as convenient as possible 
for them to obtain the books which 
they wish to read. Please address 
all communications relative to books 
to the Book Department, Civic Ed- 
ucation Service, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
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We read old books for their excellence, but new ones te share in the 
mental life of our time.-—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





A Serious Threat 


With the November issue, the New Out- 
look begins the publication of a series of 
articles which deal with the substitution 
of machinery for human labor and with 
the probable effects of the increasing 
mechanization of industry upon our civili- 
zation. These articles report the findings 
and conclusions of a group of engineers 
who have been working on the problem for 
over ten years. The conclusions are star- 
tling and very disquieting. The engineers 
declare that a new and almost terrifying 
era is dawning. For 7,000 years society 
was relatively stationary. Industry con- 
tinued to be carried on in much the same 
way—by human labor. Tools were fash- 
ioned, to be sure, but they were used by 
individual men and women. During the 
last 100 years, and particularly during the 
last 25 years, machinery has been intro- 
duced on a vast scale—machinery which 
operates with a minimum of human assist- 
ance. The result is that human labor is 
being displaced. A small fraction of the 
workers can make all that the people con- 
sume. This creates a new fact in history. 
Hence, the new era. We find this asser- 
tion in the Outlook article, “What is 
Technocracy?” by Wayne W. Parrish: 


If you want to know how far we have 
gone technologically, bear in mind that one 
hundred men in modern plants working 
steadily could produce all the bricks the coun- 
try needs. Fit this case to other industries 
and you can get a glimpse of where we are 
today. In pig iron production, one man 
working one hour can do what it took him 
650 hours to accomplish fifty years ago. In 
agriculture one man can do in one hour what 
it required 3,000 hours for him to accomplish 
in 1840. A still more striking example is a 
Milwaukee plant with its daily output capac- 
ity of 10,000 automobile chassis frames and 
34 miles of pipe line with a total of 208 men 
in the plant. One man riding in the control 
cab can do all of the loading of freight cars 


which are shunted up to the siding of this 
factory. 


It is further declared that “it is after 
sober scientific review of such facts that 
our engineers report that we are faced 
with the threat of national bankruptcy 
and perhaps general chaos within eighteen 
months.” 

The New Outlook is not the only maga- 
zine which has given serious attention to 
this study which has been made by promi- 
nent engineers. The Nation some time ago 
discussed the problem editorially and ex- 
pressed regret that the engineers, while de- 
fining an apparently dangerous situation, 
had not suggested a way out. It may well 
be that the threat is neither so grave nor 
so imminent as this report would indicate, 
but at least the unemployment problem 
which has come with the rapidly increas- 
ing use of labor-saving machinery demands 
thoughtful consideration. We recommend 
that such consideration be given to the 
New Outlook articles, even though they 
are by no means light or easy reading. 


Life in Russia 

Many books on Russia have appeared 
lately. Most of them discuss the work 
of the Communists and the plan by which 
the industry of that country is being made 
over according to Communist ideas. These 
books are filled with facts which are dis- 
puted. They deal with controversial issues. 
They cannot be avoided by those who wish 
to make a sericus study of what the Rus- 
sians are doing, but it is a fine thing to 
have them supplemented by books which 
undertake to prove nothing but to give a 
picture of how the people of Russia are 
living. A number of books of that sort 
have appeared lately, and one of the best 
of them is one by William C. White, author 
of “These Russians.” Mr. White’s new 
book is written especially for young peo- 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED VILLAGE DANCE 


“In the quiet of a summer evening, after work in the fields, a crowd of young people 


father before a house. 


Russia” by William C. White. 


@ From somewhere an accordion, the most popular musical instru- 
ment in the Russian villages, appears, and the crowd sings and dances.” 
Illustration by George R. Wiren. 


From ‘Made in 





AN APPLE PARING 


—Harper’s Weekly 


(From an old print reproduced in “These United States” by Gertrude Hartman.) 








ple and is called “Made in Russia” (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00). The pub- 
lishers speak of it as being suitable for 
children ten years old and older. We 
wish to emphasize the qualification “and 
older.” We have ourselves found it very 
interesting and informative and we be- 
lieve that adults will like it as well as 
children do. 

The purpose of this book is to explain 
the different occupations of the Russian 
people, to tell what is produced in differ- 
ent parts of the land and how the people 
work. There are chapters on village wood- 
work, the leather of Kazan, silver of the 
Caucasus, rugs of Bokhara, and so on. 

But the book is more interesting than 
this recital of contents would indicate, for 
as we follow the pages we are enabled to 
see the Russian people at work and play, 
and we become really acquainted with 
them, their lives, their homes, their prob- 
lems. We have pictures of the peasant 
peddler, a peasant woman, sent by the 
villagers to sell the tablecloths which have 
been made through the common efforts of 
groups of these villagers. We see her 
coming back later with the money she has 
made from the sales. We see this money 
distributed among the villagers who have 
engaged in the common effort. We see 
women carrying on their shoulders wooden 
yokes with a water bucket on each end. 
We have glimpses of young men and wo- 
men at the village dances. We learn about 
the superstitions and the folk stories of 
the people. Here is a paragraph from the 
chapter on village linen work. It gives an 
idea of the style and content of the book: 

The villages have supplied the population of 
the Russian cities and the workers for the 
factories. Many of our own immigrants in 
America have come from these little Russian 
settlements. Out of the villages, which look 
in the distance like clumps of dried leaves 
swept up on the broad green fields, have 
come endless song and story. These little vil- 
lages have added much to the beauty of their 
own land and of the world, thanks to the 
folk who work, through the long winter, for 


little money, in the half-dark rooms of the 
crude peasant huts. 


Interesting History 


Last week we reviewed and recom- 
mended a history of the United States 
which we said had the merit of being 
accurate and dependable, and at the same 
time interesting and entertaining—the 
first volume of “The March of Democ- 
racy,’ by James Truslow Adams. This 
week we are able to report another history 
which measures up to that standard, but 
which is written especially for boys and 
girls of high school age. It is “These 
United States and How They Came To 
Be,” by Gertrude Hartman (New York: 
Macmillan Company. $5.00). This book 
gives the facts one needs to know about 
the development of the country. It re- 
lates important events. At the same time 
it has a great deal to say about how the 
people of the different periods lived, how 
they made their livings, what they did for 
recreation and amusement, what their cus- 
toms and institutions were. Another fea- 
ture of the book consists of its remarkable 


illustrations. Old paintings and prints of 
the art galleries of the country have 
been brought together and they adorn the 
pages of the book. Not only are these 
illustrations pleasing, but they are very 
valuable, for they help one to picture con- 
ditions in the past. No one, young or old, 
is likely to read this book without gaining 
a more vivid and complete idea of the de- 
velopment of the country, of its indus- 
tries, its political institutions, its culture. 


A Great American 


It is a good thing for one who is inter- 
ested in the history of America to learn a 
little about a large number of characters 
who have played a part in American life. 
It is a good thing for him to learn a great 
deal about a few characters. It is worth 
while to study fairly intensively the lives 
of these few men and women who stand 
out conspicuously because of character or 
achievements. One of these leaders about 
whom each American should know a great 
deal is Grover Cleveland. “Cleveland was 
a great president by whatever standard 
judged,” says William Bennett Munro, 
historian and political scientist. And this 
judgment is commonly accepted. An au- 
thoritative and interesting biography of 
this outstanding president has been writ- 
ten by Professor Allan Nevins, of Co- 
lumbia University, “Grover Cleveland” 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
$5.00). 

The subtitle of the biography is “A 
Study in Courage.” Grover Cleveland was 
one of the most fearless and courageous 
men who ever occupied the presidency. 
He was independent in his thinking and in 
his actions. He made mistakes, of course, 
and he was bitterly attacked. He was re- 
pudiated by his own party at the end of 
his administration, but as the years have 
gone by he has gained in the respect and 
admiration of students of history. Profes- 
sor Nevins tells the story of his life and 
of his public career. There is much in this 
story which illuminates the history of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. It is 
our opinion that classes studying recent 
American history will gain more benefit by 
having at hand a few biographies of the 
greatest leaders—and Cleveland was cer- 
tainly one of them—than by having access 
to a whole shelf of reference books which 
describe political and economic events in 
detail without bringing the human element 
into sufficient prominence. 


Problem of Leisure 


Delisle Burns, social philosopher, has 
contributed to the serious study of a great 
and inescapable problem by writing “Lei- 
sure in the Modern World” (New York: 
The Century Company. $2.50). He ex- 
plains the tendency toward shorter hours 
of labor and examines the provisions 
which, in the past, have been made for 
the beneficial use of leisure. He inquires 
into the responsibility of government and 
of educators toward the preparations of 
individuals in this new age, to utilize 
spare time. This is a book for teachers 
and thoughtful students of social science. 
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S SOON as a presidential election has 
been held and a president has been 
chosen, attention turns almost immediately 
to the cabinet of the coming administra- 


tion. Even if a president 

Influence has been reélected and will 

begin a second term the 

of the : : 

3 following March, there is 
Cabinet 


considerable speculation as 
to whether he will keep his 
old cabinet together or make changes. It 
frequently happens that at the end of a 
four-year term a president will bring some 
new material into his body of advisers. 
But the interest in cabinet selection is far 
more active when a new president is to 
take the place, and especially when there 
is to be a change of parties. 

It is natural enough that people should 
be interested in the makeup of a cabinet, 
for cabinet members have a great deal of 
influence with the president. The cabinet 
meets once a week. At this meeting there 
are of course discussions about the work 
of the different departments—the depart- 
ments of which the cabinet members are 
the heads. But that is not all. General 
questions of administration policy are 
brought up. The cabinet members advise 
the president. Nearly all important steps 
are talked over in cabinet meetings. 


But the cabinet as we know it did not 
exist at the beginning of the government. 
It is not mentioned in the Constitution. 


The Constitution says 

How the merely that the president 
Cabinet “may require the opinion 
cap in writing of the principal 
Originated officer in each of the ex- 


ecutive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices.” The makers of the 
Constitution assumed, therefore, that the 
executive or administrative work of the 
government would be divided into depart- 
ments and that there would be a head to 
each of these departments. They assumed 
that these departments would be created 
by law, that is, by act of Congress, and 
they gave to the president the power to 
appoint members to such offices as Con- 
gress should create. That is as far as the 
Constitution goes. 

So when the new government was set 
up in 1789 and George Washington took 
the oath as president, there was 
no cabinet and there- were not 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


tional debt and of the debts which had 
been contracted by the states. These 
problems of money and finance were the 
ones which. demanded immediate attention. 
The State Department was relatively un- 
important at that time. “The foreign re- 
lations of the country,” says McMaster, 
“consisted in little more than the occa- 
sional exchange of formal notes with the 
ministers of three or four continental 
powers.” The secretary of war had little 
to do, for the army consisted of but 840 
men, The department did have the super- 
vision of public lands and it was charged 
with the duty of preventing Indian out- 
breaks on the frontiers. But still the 
work was light. Naturally, the attorney 
general had very few duties at first. 


For the important position of secretary 
of the treasury, President Washington 
turned to a young man thirty-two years of 


age, Alexander Hamilton. 

The Hamilton had served under 

Fi Washington in the army 

irst ° ° ° 

i during the Revolution. His 
Cabinet 


military work was not 
spectacular, but he had 
shown good judgment. He had given evi- 
dence of having a brilliant mind and he 
had won the respect and admiration of 
Washington. He was not at all demo- 
cratic. He had little respect for the com- 
mon people. He thought that they 
should be held in check. He would have 
preferred to have establish a monarchy, 
but since that was impossible he stood 
for the system of indirect election which 
we described two weeks ago. He had 
much greater confidence in the wealthy 
classes. Hamilton assumed his duties as 
secretary of the treasury in the fall of 
1789. 

A bill providing for a Department of 
State was enacted by Congress on July 
27, 1789, about three months after Presi- 
dent Washington had been inaugurated. 
But the president did not immediately fill 
the position. In December he wrote to 
Thomas Jefferson offering him the posi- 
tion. Jefferson was at that time serving 
as minister to France and was on his way 
home for a visit. He received the invita- 
tion when he arrived in Virginia. He 


protested that he would rather continue 
his work in Paris, but that he would take 
the place as head of the State Department 
if President Washington really wished it. 
The president did not reply directly, but 
he let it be understood that he would like 
Jefferson to take the place, and so in 
February, 1790, Jefferson accepted. He 
arrived in New York, the temporary cap- 
ital, and took up his duties on March 21, 
1790, nearly a year after the president had 
taken office. Jefferson was very different 
in political philosophy from Hamilton. 
Personally, he lived the life of an aristo- 
crat. He lived in a beautiful home, Mon- 
ticello, which he had built on the top of 
a mountain near Charlottesville, Virginia. 
But he was democratic in principle. He 
believed in the people and thought they 
were more likely to be right than the 
wealthy classes. President Washington 
named General Henry Knox, of Massa- 
chusetts, to look after the army. He thus 
became the first secretary of war. And 
Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, became 
the first attorney general. 


The fact that Washington named two 
men so different in political philosophy as 
Hamilton and Jefferson as two of the 
heads of departments, 
shows how far from his 


Not a , 
P mind was the idea of gov- 
arty - 
ernment by parties. There 
Government 


were, in fact, no parties at 
that time, though the be- 
ginning of them could be discovered in the 
different points of view of leaders like 
Hamilton and Jefferson. | Washington 
hoped to avoid the development of parties. 
He thought of parties as “factions.” 

* It should be observed that there is no 
provision in the Constitution and no act 
of Congress which compels the president 
to call the cabinet together for advice. The 
men whom we think of as members of a 
cabinet are in reality but heads of the 
different departments. If a president did 
not wish ever to call them together, he 
would not be obliged to do so. But the 
custom has grown up of having a cabinet 
meeting once a week and at other times 
when some crisis arises, or when the presi- 
dent feels the need of bringing the heads 
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of the executive departments together for 
counsel. It is natural that this custom of 
having them come together to talk over 
general problems should arise. After it 
had become the usual thing for the heads 
of the departments to be brought together 
in this way, they came to be known as 
the cabinet. Six more heads of depart- 
ments have from time to time been cre- 
ated by Congress. The first to be added 
was the head of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, known as the postmaster general. 
Then came a Department of the Navy, of 
the Interior, of Agriculture, of Commerce, 
and finally, of Labor. 


The Department of State has now be- 
come very important. The secretary of 
state carries on communications with for- 

eign governments and su- 


The pervises a number of 
a boards, or bureaus, such as 
Desaeente the Foreign Service, Per- 


sonnel Board, the Division 
of Far Eastern Affairs, the 
Division of Latin American Affairs, the 
Division of Western European Affairs, the 
Division of Eastern European Affairs, and 
so on. The Department of the Treasury 
manages the country’s financial business. 
Under the secretary of the treasury is the 
comptroller of the currency, the treasurer 
of the United States, the commissioner of 
internal revenue, the director of the mint, 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving and 
other organizations. The Departments of 
War and of the Navy have grown tre- 
mendously as the services have expanded. 
The Post Office Department supervises the 
immense business of carrying and distrib- 
uting the mails. The Department of the 
Interior has charge of Indian affairs and 
public lands, the reclamation service, and 
the Office of Education. The Department 
of Agriculture has so many bureaus deal- 
ing with so many activities of supposed 
benefit to the farmers that it would take 
a long time to name all the organizations 
connected with the department. The De- 
partment of Commerce is charged in gen- 
eral with the duty of promoting the inter- 
ests of business concerns, and especially 
of building up foreign commerce. Within 
this department are the Bureau of the 
Census, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the Bureau of Standards, the 
Patent Office, the Bureau of 
Mines, and many others. The 





even any departments. All that 
had to be provided for. Congress 
acted somewhat slowly. In the 
course of its first session it 
established four departments. It 
provided for a Department of 
State to look after the relations 
with foreign countries, a Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to have 
general charge of the finances, a 
Department of War to control 
the army and to look after the 
national defense, and a Depart- 
ment of Justice with an attorney 
general in charge. 

We are inclined now to think 
of the State Department as the 
most important of all. The secre- 
tary of state is thought to stand 
at the head of the cabinet. But 
when the departments were first 
created, the Treasury Depart- 
ment was unquestionably the 
most important. The finances of 
the newly established republic 
were in a bad way. The credit 
of the government had to be 
established. Decisions had to be 
made as to how the money should 
be raised. There were questions 
about the payment of the na- 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AND HIS CABINET 


Department of Labor, under 
which is the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the Bureau of 
Immigration, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, and the Children’s 
Bureau, looks, in general, after 
the interests of wage earners. 

Naturally, there is much spec- 
ulation this week concerning the 
probable make-up of the Roose- 
velt cabinet. The president-elect 
has a wealth of material from 
which to make selections. Among 
the names frequently mentioned 
are those of Owen D. Young, 
Newton D. Baker, John W. 
Davis, Norman Davis, James 
A. Farley, Alfred E. Smith, Al- 
bert C. Ritchie, Melvin Traylor 
and Bernard Baruch. There is 
much interest in the part the 
progressive Republican support- 
ers of Roosevelt will play. Will 
they have places in the cabinet 
and will they help shape admin- 
istrative policies in that way, or 
will the progressive senators, such 
as Norris, Johnson and La Fol- 
lette, be content with the com- 
mittee chairmanships which they 
are now holding? 
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State Cooperation Urged 
to Curb Motor Fatalities 


Deaths From Automobile Acci- 
dents Far Surpass Country’s 


Crime Toll 








An illustration of the difficulty of induc- 
ing the public to act with respect to the 
most serious problems is afforded by the 
experience of the National Conference of 
Street and Highway Safety in its campaign 
for accident prevention through sane meth- 
ods of traffic regulation. The members of 
this organization, the chairman of which is 
Roy D. Chapin, secretary of commerce, 
have been making an extensive study of 
means by which the constantly rising tide 
of motor fatalities can be checked and, if 
possible, greatly lowered. 

From the findings of its survey, the con- 
ference drafted the Uniform Vehicle Code 
which it has offered to the various states 
as at least a partial solution to the prob- 
lem of automobile accidents. A number of 
the states, however, have been reluctant 
to adopt this code, or any other system 
which would place restrictions to any great 
extent upon their drivers. Of course, prac- 
tically all the states have mild regulations 
in some form or other, but the rapid in- 
crease of motor casualties each year dem- 
onstrates the inadequacy of the present 
state laws. 

For instance, in the year 1930 there 
were 33,000 motor fatalities. In other 
words, one person was killed every 25 
minutes during the entire year. In this 
twelve-month period 1,150,000 people were 
injured. And yet, the year 1930 was not 
the high point of motor casualties, as the 
most authentic reports for 1931 indicate a 
further upward trend. Since 1920, when 
12,542 persons were killed in car accidents, 
not one year has gone by without a fair 
increase over the year before. 

It is interesting to compare the destruc- 
tion, in terms of human lives, caused by 
automobile accidents with that of crime, 
which is a paramount issue in the minds 
of most people at the present time. Al- 
though statistical evidence regarding the 
crime world varies, the most generous fig- 
ures for 1931 placed the death rate caused 
by homicides and murders at 13,000. A 
further investigation revealed that a large 
portion of the persons who met their 
deaths in this way were themselves crimi- 
nals. Thus it is evident that the average 
American citizen is much more likely to 
meet death from an automobile accident 
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than from criminals. Our crime problem 
is a vicious one and this comparison is not 
meant to minimize the extent or harmful 
influence of crime, but merely to show the 
seriousness of our increased traffic con- 
gestion. 

The code which the National Conference 
of Street and Highway Safety is sponsor- 
ing was drafted by experts who have made 
a thorough study of the problem. While 
it does nat call for drastic regulatory 
measures it is undoubtedly a step forward. 
It includes, among other things, uniformity 
of railway grade-crossings, of highway in- 
tersections, of traffic regulation, and of 
drivers’ permits. The last of these is rec- 


ognized as the one which will likely h 
the most effect, as it requires the sta 
which adopt the measure to give thoro 
examinations to those applying for pern. | 
to drive. 

Twelve states have accepted this ft 
ture of the code and fourteen oth 
states already had stringent rules alo 
this line. This leaves a total of 22 sta‘ 
which do not yet require much in the w: 
of a preliminary examination to test t 
fitness of persons wishing to drive. A 
yet it cannot be denied that the sta 
which have applied more rigid exami! 
tions for persons desiring to procure dr 
ing permits have obtained results. 








Lady Astor Welcomed on 
Return Visit to America 





As the steamer, Leviathan, prepared to 
unload its passengers in New York last 
week, a vivacious person was seated on a 
desk in the ship’s library being inter- 
viewed by a group of reporters. News 
was in the making for 
it is always a matter 
of interest when 
Nancy Astor comes 
to the United States. 

Nancy Astor, bet- 
ter known as Lady 
Astor, is the first 
woman ever to have 
been elected to the 
House of Commons 
in Great Britain. For 
a number of years 
now, she has repre- 
sented Plymouth in 
the lower house of the British Parlia- 
ment. She is one of the most active 
members of that body, taking a deep in- 
terest in what she calls the human side of 
legislation. In addition to this, she is the 
mother of six children and entertains on a 
large scale at her home on St. James’ 
Square in London. She is perhaps the 
busiest woman in England. 

But the important fact, as far as Ameri- 
cans are concerned, is that Lady Astor was 
born in the United States, the product of 
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an old Virginia family. She returns every 
few years to her old home in Albermarle 
County, Virginia, for a visit. 

In a way, Lady Astor is America’s un- 
official ambassador to Great Britain. She 
is much admired by the British, who, by 
judging her, may get a picture of this 
country which does not entirely consist of 
moving pictures and gangsters, a popular 
concept abroad. Lady Astor’s is an un- 
usual ¢ase. People who leave their coun- 
try to live in another are not always 
favorably looked upon by the inhabitants 
of the country they have given up. But 
this has not happened in the case of Lady 
Astor. Americans still consider her as of 
this country and are proud of the distinc- 
tion she has attained. Her home in Lon- 
don is constantly besieged by Americans 
anxious to meet and know her. And she 
receives them graciously. She has not at- 
tempted to forget and cast aside her Amer- 
ican background even though she has be- 
come British, In a way, she is_ half 
American and half British. Both nations 
have contributed to her success. 





William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, reports that 
560,000 unemployed persons went back to 
work during September, reducing the un- 
employed in the United States from a 
high total of 11,460,000 in August to 10,- 
900,000 in September. This is the first 
American Federation of Labor report to 
show a decrease of unemployment since 
the depression set in. 


Colonel House, Close 3 
Wilson, Reappears ! 





Behind every political campaign there 
are a certain number of individuals who 
are figuratively known as the “brains” of 
the party. Keeping for the most part in 
the background, they plan the strategy of 
the campaign and advise the candidate as 
to the tactics which, in their judgment, he 
should pursue. 

Both the Democratic and Republican 
parties had their boards of strategy during 
the recent campaign. Among the chief ad- 
visers to President Hoover were several 
members of his cabinet, Secretaries Mills, 
Brown and Hurley in addition to Everett 
Sanders who actively managed the cam- 
paign. Governor Roosevelt, on his side, 
had a host of advisers—Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Farley, Bernard M. 
Baruch, Owen D. Young, Alfred E. Smith, 
to mention a few of the better known. 

But still more in the background was a 
man who closely advised the New York 
governor although he has not been a prom- 
inent figure in politics for the past twelve 
years. But the Republicans must have 
taken notice for the name of Colonel Ed- 
ward Mandell House is one which may 
well be counted upon to inspire respect in 
the heart of an adversary. Colonel House, 
close personal friend, confidant, and ad- 
viser of Woodrow Wilson during the better 
part of his two terms, is known to be one 
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decision without first 
consulting his friend. 


It was Colonel House 

who directed the ~ 
maneuvers which 

brought the Federal col 
Reserve System into E. M. 


being, it was he who 
was sent abroad as the personal repr: 
tive of the president in an effort to 
the war. And when the war ended it 
Colonel House who gathered informatio. 
on a proposed League of Nations for 
President Wilson. 

For this reason, it is extremely interest- 
ing to note that Governor Roosevelt 
leaned so heavily on Colonel House dur- 
ing the campaign. Does it mean that that 
quiet, able man will again be the frequent 
visitor to the White House he once was? 
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Sick Industries 


The British coal industry has suffered in 
particular as a result of the war. The 
French have been heavy customers of the 
British, but since the war they have re- 
ceived much coal from Germany. It has 
been given to them in part payment of 
the reparation claims. This has been a 
very good thing for the French, but it has 
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been hard on the British. Now that the 
erman reparations have been virtually 
abolished, perhaps the British may gain 
back some of their coal trade with France. 

The textile industry is another very im- 
portant one that has suffered greatly. The 
making of cotton and woolen cloth is a 
held in which the British have long ex- 
elled, but their dominance in this field is 
Dassing. They are also losing out in the 
xporting of steel goods. There are sev- 

al reasons for the decline of these two 

dustries but, like the coal industry, the 
hief reason is traceable to the World 
War. immediately following the war there 
developed a world-wide movement toward 

ational economic self-sufficiency — a 

ovement which is continuing with full 
orce at the present time. Nations are de- 
ermined to become self-sustained in case 
hey may be embroiled in another devas- 
ating conflict. The picture is fresh in 
heir minds of blockades which were 
rected during the war, making it impos- 
Bible for food or goods to be shipped 
either in or out of certain countries. 
Therefore, nations are resolved to grow 
the essential foods and to produce all es- 
sential manufactured products to sustain 
them even if they should be entirely shut 
off from the rest of the world. 

It is obvious that this development has 
been particularly detrimental in its effects 
upon British trade, especially with regard 
to the export of such basic products as 
machinery, iron and steel, and textiles. To- 
day, even the minor states are seeking to 
develop the manufacture of these staples, 
with the result that the industries which 
were the pride of pre-war England are 
now its chief source of weakness. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Hence it is not difficult to see why Eng- 
land has been troubled with an unemploy- 
ment problem in the last decade. But how 
has she provided for her excess workers? 
The answer is unemployment insurance. 
Practically all workers receiving wages of 
$100 a month or less are insured against 
unemployment. This includes about 12,- 
000,000 persons out of a total population 
of 46,000,000 in Great Britain. It does 
not include agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, or workers who are not regularly 
employed. When a worker who is thus in- 
sured loses his job, he is paid a weekly 
wage, or benefits. He does not receive as 
much as he would get if he were em- 
ployed, but an effort is made to grant 
enough so that he can live. Men receive 
from about $1.50 to about $4.00 a week, 
and women receive from about $1.25 to 
about $3.50 a week. These are not the 


exact amounts, but they indicate approxi- 
mately what is received. Additional sums 
are paid to workers who are obliged to 
care for dependents. 

These payments are made from a fund 
which has been created for that purpose. 
In order to build up the fund of reserves 
out of which unemployment insurance may 
be paid, workers who have jobs regularly 
contribute a part of their wages to the 
fund. The men contribute from seven to 
fourteen cents a week. The employers 
contribute a little more than that, and so 
does the government. The unemployment 
relief fund is thus created regularly 
through fixed contributions by workers, by 
employers and by the government. The 
women, it should be said, also make con- 
tributions, though the fees they must pay 
to the unemployment fund are somewhat 
smaller than those paid by the men. When 
in times of crisis such as the present this 
fund is not large enough so that payments 
may be paid to all those out of work, the 
government makes additional contribu- 
tions. It lends money to the fund. This, 
of course, is a heavy drain upon the gov- 
ernment and upon the taxpayers. 


“Transitional Benefits” 


There are, of course, many workers who 
are not covered by insurance of this kind 
—workers who have not been regularly 
employed enough to secure the benefits or 
who have not made enough contributions 
to the fund so as to be entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation. The care of this 
class of workers falls wholly upon the gov- 
ernment. The British government has 
granted what is called “transitional bene- 
fits.’ Sometimes payments of this kind 
are called “extended benefits.” This is a 
system by which fixed payments are made 
to workers not insured and not entitled to 
payments under the insurance plan. Pre- 
vious to August, 1924, assistance of this 
sort could be granted to workers if the 
minister of labor thought the public inter- 
ests demanded it. The Labor party, which 
had’ come into power at that time, made 
the giving of such assistance an obligation 
of the government. This law giving as- 
sistance to uninsured workers out of jobs 
as a matter of right was repealed by the 
Conservatives in 1925. But the Labor 


party came back into power and in 1929 


it restored this right of unemployed, unin- 
sured workers to receive aid from the 
state. 
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This brings us to the present contro- 
versy. A Conservative government is 
again in power. The Conservatives repre- 
sent the business interests, rather than 
those of labor. The present government 
is not called a Conservative government, it 
is true. It is called a “national govern- 
ment” and there are members of all parties 
in the cabinet, but the great majority, both 
in the House of Commons and in the cabi- 
net, are Conservatives, and Conservative 
policies prevail even though the prime min- 
ister, Ramsay MacDonald, was formerly 
the leader of the Labor party. Now this 
Conservative government has placed cer- 
tain restrictions upon the giving of these 
“transitional” or “extended” benefits. It 
has applied what is called the “means test.” 
This provision requires that one who is un- 
insured but who yet wishes assistance from 
the government must show that he has no 
other means of subsistence. He must 
prove that he needs the assistance in order 
to live. 

Workers in Protest 

On the face of it this seems like a rea- 
sonable requirement, but in some cases it 
has been rigidly and even harshly admin- 
istered. Workers who are out of jobs and 
who desire aid have been compelled on 
certain occasions to sell their furniture in 
order to get help. They have been told 
that if they have furniture they can sell it 
and use the money to live on. Sometimes 
they are told that if it is possible for them 
to go and live with relatives, they must 
do so and cannot receive help. They have 
been treated like paupers who call for poor 
relief. They insist that they be given aid 
as insured workers are given it, as a mat- 
ter of right without being subjected to 
these strict tests. 

It was in protest against the application 
of this “means test” that the hunger 
marchers made their demonstrations be- 
fore the houses of Parliament and before 
the Buckingham Palace in London. The 
protest was not immediately successful. 
Whether or not it will force a softening of 
the relief administration remains to he 
seen. 

We have given consideration now to the 
plight of the workers and to the demands 
for relief. To round out the picture let 
us take account of the situation of the 
taxpayers of England. Taxes are very much 
higher in that country than they are in the 
United States—three times as high in pro- 
portion to the incomes of the people. 
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AS HUNGER MARCHERS CONVERGED ON LONDON AT THATCHAM, ENGLAND 





